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BARRY’S PICTURES.—VI. 


ELYsIuM, OR THE STATE oF Finau RETRIBUTION. . 


{Concluded.] 





= _s — 


[Group from the Picture of Elysium, or the State of Final Retribution.] 


By a reference to the description in the preceding num- 
ber, the reader will be able to identify the figures given 
in the group above with what Barry intended them to 
represent. ‘The four figures in the left-hand corner are 
Roger Bacon, Archimedes, Descaries, and Thales ; be- 
hind the “ solar system, which two angels are unveiling 
and explaining,” are four of the great masters of modern 
inductive and experimental science, Lord Bacon, Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Sir Isaac Newton ; Columbus and 
Epaminondas are indicated, the one by the chart he 
holds in his hand, the other by the shield slung behind 
hifa; above them are Shaftesbury, Locke, Zeno, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Dr. Harvey, and Boyle; along with Epa- 
minondas are Socrates, the younger Cato, the elder 
Brutus, and Sir Thomas More. Behind Brutus stands 
a figure, introduced with no unjust partiality, and yet 
marking the country and the strong national feeling of 4 
the artist—“ William Molyneux, holding his book of 
the case of Ireland.” There is expressive character in 
every one of the figures. 

Barry was a Roman Catholic, and carried some of his 
opinions to an excess that was considered bigotry by 





persons of his own communion; he was ,far from being 
Vou. VIL 


indifferent as to religious opinion. The character of 
his mind was one adapted to receive prejudices, to retain 
them strongly, and to put them forward in even an offen- 
sive manner, for he was quick, impetuous, and impatient. 
His age was the latter part of the eighteenth century, a 
period when, at one time, London was in danger from a 
furious mob, who were burning the libraries of the 
learned, and opening the prison-doors—when Mansfield’s 
house was consumed, and Townley, whose “ collection ” 
now forms a “ gallery” in the British Museum, was 
afraid that it would fall a sacrifice, and the father of 
Grimaldi is stated, from a wish to ,offend neither 
party, to have chalked on his door, instead of “ No 
Popery,” the words—“ No religion.” Apart, therefore, 
from pictorial criticism, and taking into account the 
character of the painter, does not this canvass Elysium 
exhibit a cordial sympathy with man as man, that spirit 
of universal humanity which honours and adorns all who 
possess it? Here we have Mendelsohn the Jew, and 
Penn the Quaker; Socrates, with pointed finger, still 
pursues that vocation which, in his last speeches, he told 
the Athenians he had ever done, and ever would do— 
“For I pass my whvle time doing nothing nee but 
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inciting you, both the young and the old, to care neither 
for body nor estate, in preference to, nor in comparison 
with, the excellence of the soul ; telling you that wealth 
does not produce virtue, but virtue wealth, and all other 
good things to mankind, both collectively and indivi- 
dually.”” Columbus pauses, as if he had still new worlds 
to discover ; Newton seems as if he felt the full force of 
the saying attetbuted to him, that he had been all his 
life like a child gathering pebbles on the sea-shore, while 
the vast ocean lay unexplored before him. The same 
reason which led Barry to admire Penn, made him regret, 
after he had painted the picture, that he had not intro- 
duced Lord Baltimore, the founder of Maryland, and the 
first colony in America—a Roman Catholic one—where 
the principle of civil and religious liberty was established, 
that difference of opinion in religious matters should form 
no barrier to the enjoyment of civil rights. And while the 
painter thus opened the doors of his Elysium to good 
and great men of every age, country, and religious belief, 
his attachment to his own creed did not deter him from 
indicating “ tyranny, hypocrisy, and cruelty,” represented 
as “ floating down the fiery gulf,” by mitre, crosier, and 
other sacerdotal attributes. 

Let us not now sit down to inquire if Barry has ad- 
mitted some characters whom he ought to have excluded, 
or excluded others whom he ought to have admitted. 
“ No objects in nature,” says Mr. Bucke, in his ‘ Book 
of Human Character,’ “ can be strictly represented as 
they actually are, in all their parts, relations, and capa- 
cities of action or sufferance. We are, therefore, reduced 
to the miserable expedient of representing them only as 
they appear. Socrates had passed down to posterity 
as a knave, had not Plato and Xenophon defaced the 
picture, and redeemed the malice of Aneeenane Bacon, 
the father of modern philosophy, was so lightly thought 
of by Bayle, that he assigned to him only twelve lines ; 
and Hume esteemed him inferior toGalileo. Some, too, 
have written lightly of Kepler, but Horrox valued him 
* above all the tribe of philosophers.” How did Bacon 
himself regard Copernicus? [In the group in the wood- 
cut above they are placed standing together.) With such 
contempt that, in all his works, he never once alludes to 
him. Newton was regarded in his time as guilty of 
blasphemy, and as pretending to know what never could 
be true. What says Gillies in respect to Locke? That 
his theory of government is totally impracticable; that 
it is admirably fitted for producing revolution and sedi- 
tion; and that if ever it could be reared, it never could 
be preserved. Beattie, too, (even in his ‘ Essay on the 
Nature and Immortality of Truth,”) regards the ‘ Essay 
on the Human Understanding’ as tending to prove that 
there is no such thing as truth, and that virtue is no bet- 
ter than a human contrivance! Johnson and Priestley 
esteemed Hartley’s Work on Man next to the Bible ; but 
another writer, equally endowed, after quoting two pas- 
sages from it, boldly exclaims: ‘If I had never read 
another sentence, I should have required no further evi- 
dence of the unsoundness of Hartley’s understanding.’ ”’* 
Barry, then, may be excused his errors of omission and 
commission in his picture of Elysium, when we consider 
all the characters he has brought together in it. 

In dismissing this series of allegorical paintings, we 
may remind the reader of Barry’s objects in producing 
them :—First, it was to show what he himself could do. 
—Who ever handles pallet or pen without this motive 
being mediate or immediate? Secondly, it was to redeem 
the character of his country from the aspersions of fo- 
reigners, to prove that our climate, soil, education, &€c., 
had nothing in them essentially adverse to the exercise of 
the highest efforts of art, and to demonstrate on canvass 
what he had affirmed on paper. And, lastly, it was to 
show that Art could be made subservient to the pur- 


* « Book of Human Character,’ by Charles Bucke 
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oses of truth, instruction, and moral improvement. How 
far he has succeeded, the reader will now be able in 
some measure to judge. Of course, a wood-cut in our 
limited space can convey but an inadequate idea of a 
large picture. But we are persuaded, from the character 
of Burry’s mind, that, however sensitive he was as to the 
appearance of his works, he would have hailed with joy 
the use and services of the cheap machinery now at 
work, diffusing a knowledge of art amongst the great bulk 
of the people ; and though, therefore, we have not been 
able to fulfil his wishes in their natural extent, which are, 
indeed, rather extravagant, we may at least conclude with 
his own words :—“ Having now arrived at the end of the 
iast picture, I shall just observe, that it was my wish, 
when I began the work, to make pictures for the porch 
(if haply my abilities and circumstances permitted it) 
where séme future Zeno might find a useful text, which, 
with his amplification, would be a means of inciting his 
hearers to the pursuit of true patriotism and true glory— 
the exertions of active, genuine virtue.” 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


A point of high geographical interest has been deter- 
mined. The Continent of North America has at length 
been circumnavigated, and the latitude of its northern ex- 
tremity ascertained by actual observation. It is the great 
glory of this country to be indebted to commercial enter- 
prise for a discovery which has excited and baffled the ar- 
dour of maritime nations for the last three centuries, but 
has now been achieved by an expedition fitted out solely at 
the expense of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and conducted 
by its own officers and servants. The following is an 
abridgment of the unpretending and simple account which 
the leaders of the expedition prepared on their return to 
winter-quarters, after having completed the survey of the 
northern shores of America. In the summer of the pre- 
sent year, they will continué their survey. It is not too 
much to anticipate that they will receive, as they deserve, 
some public testimony of the sense which the country 
entertains of their spirit and perseverance ; and the pro- 
bability that the discovery will not be attended by com- 
mercial consequences of any value should not prevent this 
pores acknowledgment, at a period when science and 
nowledge are invested with so much regard. 

The expedition was équipped in the spring of 1836, 
under the direction of Mr. Simpson, the resident gover- 
nor, and placed under Messrs. P. W. Dease and Thomas 
Simpson, with twelve volunteers. The winter of 1836-7 
was passed at Fort Chipewayan, Athabasca Lake, which 
the party left in two small boats on the Ist of June, 
1837. They descended the Slave River, passed the 
western end of Great Slave Lake, and then descended 
Mackenzie’s River to Fort Norman, where they arrived 
on the Ist of July. Two of their party were then de- 
spatched to the eastern end of Great Bear’s Lake, with 
two other men belonging to Fort Norman, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a small establishment, at which they 
might pass the winter of 1837-8. Messrs. Deace and 
Simpson, with the remainder of their people, consisting 
of twelve in all, continued their route down the Mac- 
kenzie, reaching Fort Good Hope on the 4th, where they 
learned that three of the party whom they had detached 
had been killed by the Esquimaux. On the 9th of July 
they reached the ocean, by the most westerly mouth of 
the Mackenzie, making its situation in lat. 68° 49’ 23” 
N., long. 136° 36’ 45” W. They then proceeded along the 
coast, but their progress was very slow, owing to frequeut 
obstructions from the ice, cold, dense fogs, and strong 
head-winds. On the 11th, Point Kay was reached, and 
here they were detained by a compact body of ice until the 
14th, when they again continued their route until the 17th, 
and were then compelled to seek the shore in Camden 
Bay by unbroken ice extending seaward. In the afternoon, 
perceiving a narrow passage of water through the ice, 
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they immediately embarked, but the ice suddenly closed 
upon them after they had proceeded about three miles, 
and they had much difficulty in preserving their provi- 
sions and baggage. By means of portages from one 
piece of ice to another, the oars serving as bridges, they 
finally got on a large floe, where they passed an inclement 
and anxious night. On the 20th they reached Foggy 
Islands Bay, where they were stopped until the 23rd ; 
lat. on shore 70° 9’ 48”. From this situation they had 
the satisfaction of discovering a range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains westward of the Romanzoff Chain, and within the 
limits of Sir John Franklin’s survey, though not seen 
by that navigator, to which they gave the name of 
Franklin’s range. That evening they reached Sir John 
Franklin’s Return Reef, where their survey commenced, 
that officer having got no farther. Return Reef is 
one of a chain of reefs which runs for twenty miles 
parallel to the coast, at a distance of about half a league, 
affording sufficient water within for their small craft. 
The mainland is very low. From Point Berens to Cape 
Halkett it forms Harrison’s Bay, fifty miles broad, by 
about a third of that distance in depth. At the bottom 
of this bay another picturesque branch of the Rocky 
Mountains range rears its lofty peaks above these flat 
shores. At their base flows Colville’s River, two miles 
broad at its mouth, to the south-west of which stands 
Cape Halkett, where they were detained by a north-east 
gale the whole of the following day. The country ex- 
tending to the foot of the mountains appeared to consist 
of plains covered with short grass and moss, a favourite 
resort of reindeer, of which they saw numerous herds. 
Observations were obtained determining Cape Halkett to 
be in lat. 70° 43’N., long. 152° 14’ W.; the variation 
of the compass 43° 8’ 33” E. Next morning, 26th July, 
they passed the Gany, a river about one mile broad. 

From Cape Halkett the coast turned suddenly off to 
the W.N.W. It presented to the eye nothing but a suc- 
cession of low banks of frozen mud. In the evening they 
passed the mouths of a large stream, which they named 
Smith’s River. From thence for about nine miles the 
coast line is formed of gravel reefs, near the extremity of 
which, at Poinf Pitt, the land trends more to the west- 
ward. Here they were detained by ice until the follow- 
ing afternoon (27th), when an opening presenting itself, 
they resumed their route. It blew a cutting blast from 
the north-east, and the salt-water froze upon the oars and 
the rigging. Point Drew, seven miles distant from their 
last encampment, is the commencement of a bay of con- 
siderable size, but extremely shallow, and much encum- 
bered with ice. To seaward the ice was still smooth and 
solid, as in the depth of a sunless winter. At midnight 
they reached a narrow projecting point, across which the 
peaks of some high icebergs appeared. This point was 
destined to be the limit of their boat navigation, for during 
the four following days they were only able to advance 
as many miles. There seemed little prospect of their 
being able to reach Beechey’s Point Barrow by water. 
Boat Extreme is situated in lat. 71° 3’ 24” N., long. 154° 
26’ 30” W. ; variation of compass 42° 36’ 18” E. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Thomas Simpson un- 
dertook to complete the journey on foot, and according 
started on the Ist of August with five men, Mr. Dease 
and the other five men remaining in charge of the boats. 
The pedestrians carried with them their arms, some am- 
munition, pemican, a small oiled canvass canoe for the 
crossing of rivers, the necessary astronomical instruments, 
and a few trinkets for the natives. It was one of the worst 
days of the whole season, and the fog was so dense that 
the part were under the necessity of rigidly following the 
tortuous outline of the coast, which for twenty miles 
formed a sort of irregular inland bay (being guarded 
Without by a series of gravel reefs), the shore of which 
was almost on a level with the water, and intersected by 
innumerable salt creeks, through which they waded, be- 
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sides three considerable rivers which they traversed in 
their portable canoe. Next day the weather improved, 
and at noon Mr. Simpson had an observation for lat. in 
71° 9’ 45". The land now inclined to the south-west, and 
continued very low and muddy, and, as on the preced- 
ing day, abounding in salt creeks, whose waters were at 
the freezing temperature. The party had proceeded 
about ten miles, when to their dismay the coast suddenly 
turned off to the southward, forming an inlet as far as the 
eye could reach. At this moment they fell in with a 
party of Esquimaux, from whom they obtained the loan 
of one of their skin canoes to convey the party to Point 
Barrow. Four oars were fitted with lashings to this 
strange craft. 

Dease’s Inlet is five miles broad at this place, yet so 
low is the land that the one shore is just visible from the 
other in the clearest weather. It now again blew strongly 
from the north-east, bringing back the cold dense fog ; 
but the traverse was effected by the aid of the compass. 
The waves ran high, and the skin-boat surmounted them 
with great buoyancy; the party encamped on the west 
side of the inlet. The banks there were of frozen mud, 
ten or twelve feet high ; the country within was perfectly 
flat, abounded in small lakes, and produced a very short 
grass ; but nowhere had the thaw penetrated more than 
two inches beneath the surface, while under water, along 
the shore, the bottom was still impenetrably frozen. Not 
a log of wood was to be found in this land of desolation ; 
but our party followed the example of the natives, and 
made their fire of the roots of the dwarf willow in a little 
chimney of turf. Next morning, August 3, the fog cleared 
for awhile, but it was still bitterly cold, and the swell 
beat violently on the outside of a heavy line of ice which 
lay packed upon the shore. 

To weather this was a work of danger; but the good 
qualities of their boat, after a severe trial, carried them 
safely through. The land ran out for five miles te the 
northward, then turned off to the N.W., beyond which, 
at Point Christie, the lat. 71° 12’ 36” was observed. From 
thence the coast trended more westerly for ten miles, form- 
ing two points and a bay. 

The party then came up to what appeared a large 
bay, where they halted for two or three hours to await 
the dispersion of the fog, not knowing which way to 
steer. In the evening their wish was gratified, and the 
weather from that time was sensibly ameliorated. The 
bay was now ascertained to be only four miles in width ; 
the depth half-way across was a fathom and a half on a 
bottom of sand; that of Dease’s Inlet was afterwards 
found to be two fathoms, muddy bottom, being the 
greatest depth between Return Reef and Point Barrow, 
except at ten miles south-east from Cape Halkett, where 
three fathoms were sounded on our return. After cross- 
ing Mackenzie’s Bay the coast again trended for eight or 
nine miles to the west-north-west. A compact body of 
ice extended all along, and beyond the reach of vision to 
seaward ; but the party carried their light vessel within 
that formidable barrier, and made their way through the 
narrow channels close to the shore. 

At midnight they passed the mouth of a fine deep 
river, a quarter of a mile wide, and in less than an 
hour afterwards the rising sun gratified them with 
the view of Point Barrow, stretching out to the north- 
north-west. They soon crossed Elson Bay, which, in 
the perfect calm, had acquired a tough coating of young 
ice, but had much difficulty in making their way through 
a broad and heavy pack that rested upon the shore. On 
reaching it, and seeing the ocean extending away to the 
southward, they hoisted their flag, and with three cheers 
took possession of their discoveries in his Majesty’s 
name. 

Point Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel 
and coarse sand, which the eos of the ice has forced 
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assume the appearance of huge boulder rocks. At the 
spot where the party landed it is only a quarter of a mile 
across, but is broader towards its termination. The first 
object that presented itself on looking round the landing- 
place was an immense cemetery. The bodies lay exposed 
in the most horrible and disgusting manner, and many 
of them appeared so fresh that the men became alarmed 
that the cholera or some other dreadful disease was 
raging among the natives. 

To the northward enormous icebergs covered the 
ocean ; but on the western side there was a fine open 
channel, which some Esquimaux whom they met assured 
the party extended all along to the southward; and so 
inviting was the prospect in that direction, that had such 
been his object, Mr. Simpson would not have hesitated 
a moment to prosecute the voyage to Cook’s Inlet in his 
skin canoe. The natives informed him that whales were 
numerous to the northward of the point, and seals were 
everywhere sporting among the ice. 

It was high-water between one and two o’clock a.m. 
and p.m.; the rise of the tide was fourteen inches, and 
the flow came from the westward. Observations were 
obtained which determine the position of the landing- 
place to be in lat. 71° 23’ 33” N., long. 156° 20’ W., 
agreeing closely with the observations of Mr. Elson. The 
party then set out on their return. They reached the 
western mouth of the Mackenzie on the 17th of August, 
and Fort Norman on the 4th of September, from whence 
their report is dated on the following day. They will 
resume their survey to the eastward at the opening of the 
navigation in July next, with the view of connecting the 
discoveries of Sir John Franklin and Captain Back from 
Point Turnagain to Great Fish River. 





Bark Bread in Norway.—Many pines were standing 
with all their branches dead, stripped of the bark to make 
bread, and blanched by the weather, resembling white 
marble,—mere ghosts of trees. The bread is made of the 
inner rind next to the wood, taken off in flakes like a sheet 
of foolscap paper, and is steeped or washed in warm water 
to clear off its astringent principle. It is then hung across 
a - to dry in the sun, and looks exactly like sheets of 
parchment. When dry, it is pounded into small pieces, 
mixed with corn, and ground into meal on the hand-mill 
or quern. It is much more generally used than I sup- 
pesed. There are districts in which the forests suffered 
very considerable damage in the years 1812 and 1814, when 
bad crops, and the war then raging, reduced many to bark 
bread. The extended cultivation of the potatoe since that 
period has probably placed the inhabitants of the lower 
country beyond the necessity of generally resorting to it; 
but the ‘Fjelde’ bonder uses it more or less every year; 
nor is there any good reason for supposing it unwholesome, 
if well prepared; but it is very costly. The value of the 
tree, which is left to perish on its root, would buy a sack of 
flour, if the English market were open. They starve, and 
we shiver in our wretched dwellings, although each country 
has the means of relieving the other with advantage to 
itself—Laing’s Norway. 


Virtues of Savage and Social Life-—Every thing that 
can contribute to teach the most unmoved patience under 
the severest pains and misfortunes, every thing that tends 
te harden the heart, and narrow all the sources of sym- 
pathy, is most sedulously inculcated on the savage. The 
civilized man, on the contrary, though he may be advised 
to bear evil with patience when it comes, is not instructed 
to be always expecting it. Other virtues are to be called 
into action besides fortitude. He is taught to feel for his 
neighbour, or even his enemy, in distress; to encou 
and expand his social affections ; and, in general, to enlarge 
» — of epee ee The — man 

jopes to enjoy, the sav expects only to suffer—Rev. T. 
R. Malthus. — _ one 





Mountainous Islands in the Pucific.—The islands of this 
class, with but few exceptions, are truly splendid. The im- 
™Mense mountains rise gradually from their base, till their 
Jofty summits are lost amid the cloudsof heayen; some are 
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broken into a thousand fantastie shapes; here a pyramid 
pas the skies, and there a spire een its apex 
above the belt of clouds by which it is girt; and then you 
see a precipitous rock, lift.ng itself up in solemn grandeur, 
and frowning, like the mouldering battlements of some im- 
mense castle, over your head. The sides of these magnifi- 
cent heights are clothed with bright verdure, of varied 
shades. Beauty, grandeur, wildness, and sublimity, are so 
fantastically blended and contrasted, as to excite the most 
varied and delightful feelings. Then there is the ocean 
beneath you, stretching away in boundless majesty, until it 
appears to embrace the heavens in the distance. At their 
base are fertile and luxuriant valleys, intermingled with the 
stately bread-fruit tree, the banana, the Brazilian plum, 
and many other tropical productions; some of which are 
trees of gigantic growth and richest foliage,—all equally 
beautiful, but each having its own hue, from the darkest 
shade to green of the lightest tint. The plumes of the 
cocoa-nut tree, overtopping the whole, and waving majesti- 
cally to the passing breeze from the ocean, give an exqui- 
site finish to the landscape.— Williams's Missionary Enter- 


prises. 


Advantages of Knowledge.— The acquisition of knowledge, 
by multiplying the mental resources, has a tendency to exalt 
the character, and in some measure to correct and subdue 
the taste for gross sensuality. The poor man whe can read, 
and who possesses a taste for reading, can find entertain- 
ment at home, without being tempted to repair to the pub- 
lic-house for that purpose. He does not lie prostrate and 
afloat on the current of incidents, liable to be carried whither- 
soever the impulse of appetite may direct. The man who 
has gained a taste for books, will, in all likelihood, become 
thoughtful ; and when you have given the poor the habit of 
thinking, you have conferred on them a much greater favour 
than the gift of a sum of money; since you have put them 
in possession of the principle of all legitimate prosperity. I 
am persuaded that the extreme profligacy, improvidence, 
and misery which are so prevalent among the labouring 
classes in many countries, are chiefly to be ascribed to the 
want of education.—Rev. Robert Hall. ~ 


Fruits intended for Man.—F¥rom the conformation of 
fruits alone, one might be led, even without experience, to 
suppose that part of this provision was destined for the utili- 
ties of animals. As limited to the plant, the provision itself 
seems to go beyond its object. The flesh of an apple, the 
pulp of an orange, the meat of a plum, the fatness of the 
olive, appear to be more than sufficient for the nourishing 
of the seed or kernel. The évent shows that this redun- 
dancy, if it be one, ministers to the support and gratifica- 
tion of animal natures ; and when we observe a provision to 
be more than sufficient for one purpose, yet wanted for 
another purpose, it is not unfair to conclude that both pur- 
poses were contemplated together. It favours this view of 
the subject to remark, that fruits are not (which they might 
have been) ready altogether, but that they ripen in succes- 
sion throughout a great part of the year; some in summer; 
some in autumn; that some require the slow maturation of 
the winter, and supply the spring; also that the coldest 
fruits grow in the hottest places. Cucumbers, pine- apples 
melons, are the natural produce of warm climates, and con- 
tribute greatly, by their coolness, to the refreshment of the 
inhabitants of those countries.—Notes to Paley’s Natural 
Theology. 
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The Lungs.—Observation and experiment lead to the 
conclusion that the lungs, when moderately distended, con- 
tain at a medium about twelve pints of air. As one pint is 
inhaled at an ordinary inspiration, and somewhat less than 
the same volume is expelled at an ordinary expiration, there 
remain present in the ange at a minimum, eleven pints of 
air. There is one act of respiration to four pulsations of 
the heart ; and, as in the ordinary state of health there-are 
seventy-two pulsations, so there are eighteen respirations in 
a minute, or 25,920 in the twenty-four hours. In round 
numbers, there flow to the human lungs every minute 
nearly 18 pints of air (besides the 12 pints constantly in the 
air vesicles) and nearly 8 pints of blood; but in the space 
of twenty-four hours, upwards of 57 hogsheads of air and 
24 hogeb eads of blood. Southwood Smith’s Book of Health, 
vol, ii. 
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*.* Having given a brief introduction to British Naval His- 
tory, a series of articles is intended to follow, illustrated by wood- 
cuts from the pictures in the Naval Gallery at Greenwich Hospital, 
of which a description was given in No. 370 of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine.” The wood-cut above is from a picture by P. J. de Louther- 
bourg, which was presented to the Gallery by the late Lord Farn- 
borough. The description which follows is general, as some details 
respecting the Armada were given in No. 169 (vol. iii.), in deserib- 
ing the Tapestry which was consumed in the burning of the 
Houses of Parliament, 


Tax Royal Navy, which Henry VIII. may be said to 
have fairly established, made but little progress during 
the short and troubled reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 
During the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, however, our 
adventurous sailors were receiving that education which 
enabled them afterwards to cope with the Armada, and 
which laid the foundation of our naval character. “ The 
voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguese,” says Sir 
James Macintosh, “ had disclosed to the dazzled imagi- 
nation of mankind new worlds, and races of men before 
unknown ; the owners of treasures apparently unbounded, 
which they had neither power to defend, nor skill to 
extract from the earth. The spirit of commerce mingled 
with the passion for discovery, which was exalted by the 
grandeur of vast and unknown objects. A maritime 
chivalry arose, which equipped crusades for the settle- 
ment and conquest of the new world. Great noblemen, 
who would have recoiled with disgust from the small 
gains of honest industry, eagerly plunged into associations 
which held out wealth and empire in the train of splen- 
did victory. * * * * For nearly a century it became 
a prevalent passion among men of all ranks, including 
the highest, to become members of associations, framed 
for the purpose of discovery, colonization, and aggran- 
dizement, which formed a species of subordinate republics, 
the vassals of the crown of England. By links like these 
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the feudal world was gradually allied with the commer- 
cial, in a manner which civilized the landholder and 
elevated the merchant.” 

All this, however, was very gradual. In 1561, it ‘is 
stated, that no Englishman in London followed the sole 
occupation of an importer and exporter. Our foreign 
trade, such as it was, was principally in the hands of 
foreigners. And the nature of the “ adventures” in 
which people of all ranks eagerly engaged may be 
gathered from the single statement, that the grave Bur- 
leigh, then Sir William Cecil, and Secretary of State, the 
Lord High Admiral, and the Earl of Pembroke, joined, 
in 1563, with some merchants and mariners, in an “ ad- 
venture” to Africa, consisting of four vessels, navigated 
by 150 men, the entire cost of the speculation being 
3300/. To show also, that our navy and commerce are 
co-existent, and that the principle of a national marine 
establishment was scarcely understood, it is sufficient to 
mention the well known fact, that the fleet sent by the 
queen and the English go¥ernment in 1587, under the 
command of Drake, on the all-important purpose of crip- 
pling the Armada, in the harbours of Spain, was mainly 
equipped by London merchants on their own risk and 
responsibility, and on the chance of being repaid, with 
profit, by the plunder. 

Philip II. of Spain had been left, by his father the 
cclebrated emperor Charles V., the greatest monarch in 
Europe. He possessed the richest provinces of the new 
world, in addition to Spain and the Netherlands. In his 
youth he had been connected with England by his mar 
riage with Mary; and he endeavoured to maintain his 
connexion by proposing himself as a suitor to Elizabeth, 
on her accession. His rejection did not interrupt the 
official and commercial intercourse of England and Spain 
for many years; but there was always a strong antipathy 
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between the natives of the two countries. Numerous pri- 
vate adventurers, who, if judged by our present knowledge 
and feelings, can be called by no other name than that 
of pirates, sailed from England to plunder the Spanish 
colonies, and intercept the richly-laden vessels that carried 
the wealth of South America to Spain. “ Men of law- 
less character scarcely thought seriously of the principle 
of international law, which enjoins the members of a 
community to offer no violence to the members of another, 
as long as the two states are at peace.” So far from 
thinking “ seriously of the principle,” they gloried in 
plundering a country, with which England was at peace, 
and whose monarch had formerly been intimately con- 
nected with England. But it is, perhaps, hardly just to 
measure the conduct of such men as Drake by the more 
advanced intelligence of the present age. The remorse- 
less character of Philip had nothing in it to conciliate 
regard, and he had left behind in England no memorials 
that could mitigate the aversion with which he was 
viewed. The country, under the guidance of Elizabeth 
and her statesmen, was rapidly advancing: still it trem- 
bled in the scale of national existence, and the power and 
policy of Philip were an object of dread. The adven- 
turers were not, indeed, expressly sanctioned in their 
conduct by the government, but casuistry lent its aid to 
justify them; and, in an unsettled period, “ few,” says 
Fuller, “ are such infidels as not to believe doctrines 
which make for their profit.” One of the notes to Sir 
James Macintosh’s ‘ History’ states that “the complaints 
of pillaged merchants of both countries formed the sub- 
ject of a large part of the correspondence between the two 
courts. The negotiations of Mar, the English ambassa- 
dor at Madrid, in 1564, remaining in the State-Paper 
Office, chiefly apply to complaints of English merchants 
of piracy and other grievances. On the other hand, we 
find Elizabeth obliged, in 1573, by the clamours of 
Spanish and Portuguese merchants, to issue commissions 
of inquiry into their complaints.” 

But at last an open war became understood between 
England and Spain, and then the English government 
undisguisedly approved the conduct of the rovers. When 
Drake set out in 1577, eleven years before the invasion 
of the Armada, on his memorable circumnavigation of 
the globe, Elizabeth said to him, “ We do account that 
he which striketh at thee, Drake, striketh at us.” On 
his return in 1579, after an absence of two years and 
ten months, the queen dined on board his ship, knighted 
the adventurer, and commanded his little vessel to be 
drawn up in a creek near Deptford, to be preserved as a 
meena of the most extraordinary voyage which the 
English had yet made. In subsequent years he was 
actively employed against Spain, both on the coasts 
of the Peninsula, and in the West Indies and South 
America. 

A more powerful motive, however, than national exas- 
peration, or the ambition of a despotic king, led to the 
preparation of the “Invincible Armada.” The great 
struggle of principles which had agitated Europe since 
the time of Charles V. and Henry VIII. had become, 
not merely a mental struggle, or a struggle between in- 
dividuals and government, but a struggle between na- 
tions, to be decided by force of arms. Elizabeth and 
England became the representative of the one ; Philip 
and Spain of the other. She aided the revolted Nether- 
landers, whom the cruel Alva had vainly endeavoured to 
subdue ; and Philip, stimulated by religious zeal, as well 
as political passion, determined to subdue a country 
whose government, and the majority of its people, formed 
the vanguard of the new faith. His ion of Por- 


tugal gave him great additional power; and it was not 
without reason that the English became anxious about 
the vast preparations which were making for invasion. 
England was comparatively a poor country, without re- 
sources to maintain a large fleet for any length of time; 
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and though there were brave and skilful men amongst 
her seamen, there were no great naval victories as yet ia 
our records to inspire that enthusiasm which is the first 
step to victory: yet neither were the people faint-hearted. 
The government was firm; and in a time of danger a 
vigorous government acts with electric power. Elizabeth 
thought it “ foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince 
of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of her 
realms ;” and the pride of the poorest in the kingdom 
was touched, and they thought it “foul scorn” too. All 
history shows what a task it is to subdue a united people, 
nerved to defend an existence which they prize. The 
example of the Netherlanders might have led Philip to 
ask himself the question—Even if the “ Invincible” Ar- 
mada lands the troops, and London is burned, does that 
secure the conquest of England ? 

In 1587 Drake was sent with four large ships, and 
twenty-six vessels belonging to English merchants, to 
attack the Spaniards in their own harbours. He entered 
Cadiz, where he burned, sunk, or took thirty ships, 
which were of the largest size; and would have done 
more mischief, but for the necessity he was under of se- 
curing his booty for the owners of his fleet. He then 
turned back along the coast, taking or burning nearly a 
hundred vessels , Bradhee Cadiz and Cape St. Vincent, 
besides destroying four castles on shore. This was what 
he called “ singeing the king of Spain’s beard.” From 
Cape St. Vincent he sailed to the Tagus, where the Ar- 
mada was preparing for the invasion of England, and 
sent a message to the Marquis Santa Cruz that he was 
ready to exchange bullets with him. The challenge was 
declined ; and Drake bore away to the Azores, on the 
look-out for the treasure ships from India, and he was so 
fortunate as to fall in with a large carrack richly laden. 
Having taken it, he returned to England. His expedi- 
tion was of great service. It postponed the sailing of the 
Armada for a year, and strongly stimulated the hope and 
courage of the English. 

Referring to No. 169 of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for a 
detail of the numbers of the Spanish and English fleets, 
with other particulars, we may remark that the Spanish 
Armada was the greatest naval force that, up to that 
period, had put to sea. The huge ships were scarcely 
equal to modern fourth rates, and they were bulky un- 
manageable vessels ; but they were of a prodigious size 
for the age, when the majority had not yet learned from 
actual experience that mere bulk does not necessarily 
constitute strength or efficiency. A number of circum- 
stances retarded the sailing of the Armada. The Mar- 
quis de Santa Cruz, the admiral, is stated to have died 
broken-hearted, because Philip frowned on him for suf- 
fering Drake to insult and plunder the Spanish coasts. 
The vice-admiral also died about the same time; and 
the filling up their places caused delay. At last, on the 
29th of May, 1588, the great armament, whose prepara- 
tion had attracted universal attention for nearly three 
years, sailed from the Tagus. A violent storm damaged 
the fleet on its way to Corunna, where several weeks 
elapsed before it was in a state to sail again. Meantime 
rumours reached England that the storm had so much 
damaged the Armada that its visit to England would be 
postponed for another year; and the queen hastily com- 
manded Lord Howard, the admiral, to lay up four of his 
largest ships, and to discharge the seamen. The admiral 
pleaded to retain them, even if it should be at his own 
expense, until he had distinctly ascertained whether or 
not the Spaniards were really so disabled as was reported. 
He thus, in the emphatic phrase of the “service,” was 
bold to “do his duty,” a phrase which means that an 
officer should not merely do what he should, but, with a 
chivalrous determination to do all that he possibly can, 
with body and mind. Lord Howard’s disobedience of 
orders was a very different thing then, when our naval 
force had scarcely been organized, from what it would be 
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now ; yet even Nelson disobeyed orders, when he thought 
the case required it. 

Lord Howard sailed for the coast of Spain, and ascer- 
tained the truth ; he then returned hastily to Plymouth. 
The news that the Armada had put to sea once more 
was brought to him “ by one Fleming, described by 
some as a captain of a pinnace ; by others, as a Scottish 
freebooter who was roving in those seas.” Sir Francis 
Drake wrote on the 24th of June to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham—* Although I do very well know that your 
Honour shall be at large advertised by my very good 
lord the Lord Admiral, that the Spanish forces are de- 
scried to be near at hand in several companies on our 
coast, as it is reported for certaine by three barkes unto 
whom they gave chase and made shott, yet I have 
thought it good also to write these fewe lynes unto your 
Honour, nothing doubting but that with God’s assistance 
they shall be sought out and encountered withal in such 
sort as I hope will qualifie their malicious and long pre- 
tended practices. And therefore I beseech your Honour 
to pray continually for our good success in this action, to 
the performance whereof we have all resolutely avowed 
the adventure of our lyves.” Another letter to Lord 
Henry Seymour, “ written abord her Majestie’s good 
ship the Revenge, off of Start, the 21st, late in the even- 
ing, 1588,” contains a postscript, which marks the man 
who had already repeatedly tried the capabilities of the 
Spanish ships. “ This letter, my honorable good lord, 
is sent in haste. The flete of Spaniards are somewhat 
above a hundred sails, many great ships. But trulie J 
think not halfe of them men of warre.” 

When the Armada was distinctly seen drawn up in 
the form of a crescent, which extended seven miles from 
one extremity to the other, Plymouth was at first sup- 
posed to be the place of destination; but it was soon 
apparent that the Duke de Medina adhered to the 
execution of the plan which had been laid down for him 
by the court of Madrid. This was, to steer quite through 
the Channel till he should reach the coast of Flanders, 
and after raising the blockade of the harbours of Nieu- 
port and Dunkirk by the English and Dutch ships, to 
escort the Duke of Parma’s army to England, as well as 
land the forces which were on board his own fleet. Lord 
Howard, instead of coming to close and unequal fight, 
contented himself with harassing the Spaniards on their 
voyage, and with watching attentively all the advantages 
which might be derived from storms, cross-winds, and 
other accidents. 

We need not repeat a narrative, the chief particulars 
of which have been already given in this Magazine. 
Skill, resolution, fertility of resource, and activity, cha- 
racterized the movements of the English fleet, while the 
Spaniards were encumbered by the size of their vessels, 
and their efforts to effect a junction with the Duke of 
Parma were rendered ineffectual by the genius of the 
English admiral, who spread terror amongst the ships of 
the Armada as they were anchored off Calais, and sent 
them in confusion out to sea by the then novel apparition 
of fire-ships. The chief engagement took place on the 
day afterwards, the 8th of August, and lasted from four 
in the morning till six at night. ‘The Spaniards fought 
with bravery, but the Armada was defeated, with the 
loss of thirteen large ships sunk or run aground. Storm, 
casual fighting, and other disasters, completed the de- 
struction of the “ Invincible’? Armada—the loss of 
which, involving that of immense numbers of her gentry, 
who served as volunteers, filled all Spain with mourn- 
Ing, crippled her resources and her power, raised the 
character of England very high, and developed that 
naval pre-eminence which has since been her safeguard 
and her pride. 
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CIRCASSIA AND THE CIRCASSIANS. 
{Concluded from No. 388.) 


Tre young wives of the princes or nobles bestow much 
solicitude on the arrangement of their head-dress ; beneath 
the veil they wear a red cap, secured in front by a band 
of black morocco, and adorned with silver buttons, which 
is extremely becoming. The dress of the married 
women is also handsome. To admire them they must 
be seen only at home; for when abroad their slow gait 
and the extreme carelessness of all their movements 
render them very unpleasing to’ the eye of a European 
who is accustomed to the sprightliness and elegance of 
motion of his countrywomen. Even the long hair which 
flows with so much grace over the neck and bosom of a 
lovely Circassian ; the veil which is thrown around her 
with so much studied effect ; her robe tightly clasped 
above, and displaying the full pantaloons below—all 
these become ridiculously cumbersome the instant a Cir- 
cassian rises from her sofa, The women are in general 
intelligent, have a very lively imagination, and strong 
passions ; they are admirers of fame, and proud of the 
distinctions which their husbands acquire in battle by 
their gallantry. 

There is, however, a dark side to this fair picture, for 
the Circassian ladies are subject to the itch, here called 
the “ prince’s itch;” but of a very mild character. 
The personal appearance of females of all classes sutfers 
severely from the hard labour and mode of life to 
which they are exposed in their own country. As an 
instance of female drudgery, the traveller whom we 
have already quoted says that on remarking to a friend 
one day that their warehouse required to be whitewashed, 
he replied, with true Circassian naivet¢, that he would 
tell the princesses so; they had once before done it 
themselves, and would doubtless be very happy to do it 
again: an instance of simplicity of manners rather too 
Homeric. 

The men are distinguished by their fine tall figure ; 
though muscular they are never corpulent. They are 
wide across the chest and shoulders, but narrow in the 
lower part of the waist. They have brown eyes. and 
hair, a high but little head, and a straight, narrow 
nose. 

The Circassians have a common language, divided, 
however, into dialects according to the different tribes. 
Many speak Turkish and Tartar, and all written docu- 
ments are executed in the latter tongue, as the Circassians 
have no written characters of their own. Civilization is 
at its very lowest ebb; princes and nobles consider it a 
disgrace to be able to read and write, though among the 
lower classes some learn of the Mollahs. Practical 
pharmacy, which is followed exclusively by some fami- 
lies, consists of very simple rules, which are transmitted 
orally from father to son, and are chiefly restricted to the 
cure of wounds. Some indications, however, of the 
dawn of civilization are perceptible among the people of 
the valleys, who are less rude and more gifted by nature 
than the mountaineers. 

The houses of the Circassians are very simple; four 
stout posts, fixed at the corners, enclosed with basket- 
work, plastered on both sides with clay, and a reed roof, 
constitute the whole of their dwelling, which may be 
completed in three days. Mud-huts are common among 
the mountaineers. A kind of watch-tower, likewise of 
basket-work, is built in the vicinity of every village, upon 
some commanding situation. ; 

The military dress of the Circassians consists of a 
pointed steel helmet with a long horse-tail, and from the 
lower part a mail of steel net-work falls over the neck. 
They wear a short red coat, made in the Polish fashion, 
and over this a coat of polished steel mail. Their arms 
from the elbow to the hand, and their legs from the knee 
to the foot, are defended with steel plates; with these 
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they wear tight pantaloons and short laced-boots. They 
carry in their girdle two long Turkish pistols and a 
dagger, and at their side a lasso, which they throw with 
great dexterity over the head of their antagonists. Two 
cartridge-boxes are fastened on their breast ; a Turkish 
sword, and a long Turkish musket, which is carried on 
the back, complete their military costume. The Circas- 
sians, possess extraordinary adroitness, and at full gallop 
pick up a piece of money with their hand. Their leader 
and subaltern officers are Moslems, though many wear 
upon their breast the sign of the cross, like the badge 
an order. They attack with two swords at once, hold- 
ing the reins in their mouth, which renders resistance 
difficult. 

The Circassians are furious and almost invincible in 
the onset, and fearfully cruel. Single parties, from the 
mere love of war, frequently attack the colonists settled 
at the foot of the Caucasus, who are therefore obliged to 
confine all their agricultural labours within the Cauca- 
sian line, a chain of outposts similar to that established 
by the Austrians in Croatia against the Bosnian rob- 
bers. Russian soldiers are sometimes condemned to be 
sent to the Caucasian line; if they fall into the hands of 
the Circassian skirmishers, the latter do not indeed put 
them wantonly to death, but frequently sell them, or re- 
lease them for a ransom; but their treatment is exces- 
sively cruel; thus a Russian major, whom they had 
taken prisoner, had the soles of his feet cut crosswise, 
and chopped horsehair thrown into the wounds to pre- 
vent them from healing. In this pitiable condition he 
could walk only on tiptoe, and was therefore deprived of 
the means of flight. He was employed to take care of 
sheep, till he was at length ransomed for 200 loaves of 
bread and a tun of spirits, but he will remain a cripple 
for life. 

The Circassian boats are generally narrow and flat, 
with a keel, and the planks are either fastened to the 
slight ribs with nails or wooden bolts. Each boat has 
from eighteen to twenty-four rowers ; the oar is short, 
attached to very long straps, and furnished at the top 
with a small transverse piece of wood for supporting the 
hands. Many of them can accommodate from fifty to 
eighty men. 

Many parts of the country abound in small tumuli, 
which the Circassians call the graves of the great people 
which lived here before them. They are generally covered 
with large stones. Some of these tumuli having been 
opened, were found to contain vases of burnt clay ; one 
of them, about 24 feet high, filled with ashes, rings, cop- 
per buttons, and some iron utensils, which fell to pieces 
on being touched; upon it were arms, a boar’s tooth, 
and the fragments of a glass vessel, probably a lachry- 
matory. Another vase contained ashes and the skeleton 
of a small animal which seemed to be a lizard. Strangers 
however encounter many difficulties in making excava- 
tions, as the Circassians are firmly persuaded that their 
only object in seeking among the pieces of copper is to 
discover proofs that their ancestors formerly 
the country ;~-a notion which probably originated in the 
mania of many strangers for peculiar coins at the time 
that the Russians were besieging Anapa. 

At the sources of the river Schiache are the remains 
of an ancient city, fragments of columns and other ves- 
tiges of an elaborate style of architecture, which prove it 
to have been the abode of a cultivated people ; this is 
further evinced by the coins and medals which have been 
discovered among the ruins, and which would lead us to 
conclude this to have been the site of a city belonging to 
the Greek Colony on the Kuban. On the left bank of 
the great Selentschuk is a pillar bearing a Greek in- 
scription, and at the source of the same river is a church 
in very good preservation, built of stone and with a Greek 
inscription. Tombs with similar inscriptions, &c., are 
found in various places near the Black Sea: Stone idols 
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are also frequently met with along the banks of the Ku- 
ban, which prove them to have been the abode of Mon- 
gols and Tartars, who followed Lamaism previous to 
their embracing Islamism. 

The whole province of Circassia is under the protec- 
tion of Russia, but the different tribes are not bound by 
any tribute, and are altogether independent with regard 
to their various modes of government. Russia, however, 
maintains garrisons ouly along the great road from Mos- 
dok to Tiflis, across the passes of the principal chain, 
On this road are the fortresses of Elizabethskoi, Constan- 
tinovskoi, Vladikaukas, Dariel, Kasbeck, Larskobi, and 
Kaschaur ; but of these, only Vladikaukas (Commander 
of the Caucasus) is substantially built ; the others, like 
those on the Caucassian fronticr, being mere ramparts 
with a few houses for the garrison. 

The fortress of Vladikaukas was established by Prince 
Potemkin in the reign of Catherine II., and received this 
name from its situation and military importance. It 
commands the entrance of the valley of the Terck, and 
consequently of the whole Russian military pass across 
the mountains. The garrison, which consists of a regi- 
ment of infantry and some hundred Cossacks, forms, 
with a few traders and families of Ossetes, the whole of 
the population. The works, a rampart of earth defended 
by palisades and ditches, is sufficiently strong to resist 
the attacks of native foes. There is a well-built bridge 
across the Terck, defended by cannon ; three hospitals 
built of stone; and the stores, magazines, and oflicers’ 
dwellings, which are of wood. We generally meet here 
with a number of boys from the age of ten to fifteen, who 
are sent by the people of the neighbouring villages as 
hostages of good conduct. They are exchanged every 
month, and it is determined by lot what parents are to 
send their children. They are very well treated. 

Dariel consists of some wretched dwellings for the 

garrison; it is surrounded by ramparts and palisades, 
and has a good wooden bridge. All persons proceeding 
from the valley of the Terck to Tiflis, or from this place 
to Vladikaukas, must pass through the fortress. In the 
latter case, all travellers and officials are subject to a 
fumigation, from the dread of contagion; and when the 
plague is raging in Georgia, they must submit to a qua- 
rantine of four days, and to another of a week at Mos- 
dok. The modern Dariel lies above the old town, which, 
being situated on an inaccessible rock, was well adapted 
for the defence of the entrance before the road was made 
through the valley of Terck. The old castle now lies in 
ruins. 
The fortress of Lars which lies next below Daricl, is 
better built, the houses being of stone, and the whole 
surrounded by a wall with embrasures; from its situa- 
tion upon an eminence commanding the Terck, it is 
well calculated for the defence of the pass along the 
river. 

The village of Kasbek (Stepan Zminda), lies 127 
miles upwards from Vladikaukas, upon an abruptly ris- 
ing plain on the right bank of the Terck. The houses, 
or rather huts, are rudely built of slate without any ce- 
ment. They have flat roofs: the lower and larger por- 
tion projects above half its depth ; it is appropriated to 
the horses and cattle, while the upper part is the abode 
of the family, the goats, fowls, and The towers 
which we meet with here and there are intended as places 
of refuge for the women and children during times of 
war. 

The fortress of Anapa was founded by the Turks in 
1784, at the time of the Russian occupation of the pe- 
ninsula of Taman. It was subsequently re-taken in 1807, 
and, after changing masters several times, it was finally 
ceded to Russia at the peace of Adrianople, after its cap- 
ture in 1822. —s 
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